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brooms have been artificially produced on alder trees by infection with
fungus spores.
PLANT   WEAPONS   AND   ARMOUR
Although the little creature shut up inside a gall does not kill or even
greatly weaken the tree that harbours it, many plants are on the defensive
against intruders. Innumerable animals live upon plants; but the
plants are not all devoured and many of them have safeguards. The
defences against large animals are obvious, though not always effective.
The donkey loves a mouthful of prickly thistles. Spines, thorns and
prickles of such plants as gorse, rose, holly and bramble do ward off some
attacking animals, and are the most noticeable defences.
Some plants, such as the arum, have armour inside them, that is,
sharp crystals which resist the rasping tongues of snails and the jaws of
caterpillars. Others, including poison ivy, hemlock and deadly
nightshade, are poisonous to certain animals. The nettle has an irritant
sting; it has poison at the bases of the fine, sharp hairs that cover its
leaves.
Some plants have mechanical devices for blocking the paths of
small, creeping visitors; the teasel, for example, has joined leaf bases
which, filled with rainwater, form little moats, and some campions have
ramparts of sticky hairs, which help to keep out unbidden guests.
THE PLANT'S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE
ONE of the most attractive wayside flowers to be found in the United
Kingdom is the white clematis or traveller's joy, which covers the
hedges with foamy masses of blossom. Later in the season the starry
flowers are replaced by equally noticeable fruits, feathery seed vessels
known as old man's beard. At first grey, this " beard " turns white after
severe frosts and decorates the wintry hedges. This plant, common all
over the southern part of England, especially in chalky districts, is also
known as the white vine and the virgin's bower. Cultivated varieties
of clematis are common in parks and gardens.
USING   TREES   AS   LADDERS
The sight of the clematis scrambling over neighbouring shrubs
recalls the fact that one of the chief needs of every green plant is light.
Very few plants grow well in deep shadow. In a pinewood there is
hardly any undergrowth at all. When a great many plants grow close
together, as in a thicket or a hedgerow, the tallest plants naturally get
most light; but some plants have found a good way of getting into a
favourable position. Instead of slowly building up strong stems or
trunks, as trees do, they climb up, using other plants as their support.
There are a number of ways in which plants do this.
The stems of the clematis, the ivy and the honeysuckle are often
fairly woody, yet they are not strong enough to hold up die leaves aad